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organ only expresses the degree in which the exercise of the function has 
been obtained." 1 

Bergson's conception of the meaning of structural determination is 
that it is an expression or translation in negative or inverse, of function. 
But he vacillates, with confusing results, between a reciprocity of two 
mutually alien orders of energy (life and inert matter), on the one hand, 
and the denial of matter, on the other. Henderson's use of the conception 
of reciprocity is clearer. If life and matter are mutual inversions, the 
relationship is a mystery, on Bergson's principles, a mystery of the vicious, 
hopeless sort which is neither original nor analogical — it is not ultimate, 
yet is has no leading for thought. It is either the Platonic interactiveness 
between being and non-being, or else it is the Cartesian irreducible dual- 
ism whose discovery is due to the necessity of reducing it. Henderson's 
idea is that, in metabolism, we have not two principles (one real and the 
other unreal, according to Bergson!) one of which, positive reality, life, 
impresses itself upon, or expresses itself by means of, the other, inert 
matter; the manifestations of energy are not independent of each other. 
Energy is one. The properties of matter, and the course of cosmic evolu- 
tion, are so intimately related to the structure of the living being and to 
its activities that the whole evolutionary process, both cosmic and organic, 
is one, and the biologist may rightly regard the universe in its very es- 
sence as biocentric. This implies not only that one may learn the true 
nature of the universe from the biological point of view, as the environ- 
ment fit for life, as well as learn the true nature of the organism from the 
evolutionary point of view as the agent fitted to exploit its environment; 
it implies a profounder idea, namely, that a teleological tendency works 
steadily through the whole process of evolution, a tendency at the very 
origin of things, a necessary associate of mechanism. Matter and energy 
have an original property, assuredly not by chance, which organizes the 
universe. 

I say this is preferable to Bergson's conception of evolutionary process 
because whatever dualism it involves, between matter and purpose, is an 
aspective and not an ontological dualism. If it is a mystery that teleology 
should be a " necessary associate " of mechanism, it is an original mystery, 
precisely like the mystery that the east is a necessary associate of the west. 
It means that, when you contemplate the nature of the concept " mechan- 
ism " or of the concept " teleology," with thoroughgoing, persistent atten- 
tion to its necessary implications, you find in each the other necessarily 
implied, as you find the east necessarily implied in what you mean by 
the west. 

Aethue Mitchell. 
University of Kansas. 

The Masters of Modem French Criticism. Irving Babbitt. Boston and 
New York : Houghton Mifflin Company. 1912. Pp. xi + 427. 
This is a dignified and important book, and deserves a high welcome: 

all the more when we contrast its style, its interest in ideas, and its width 
1 Bergson's "Creative Evolution," pages 93-96. 
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of outlook with the literary studies that usually proceed from American 
universities. Here is a book without that preoccupation with scraps of 
texts and philological fragments, that crass dullness and imperviousness 
to ideas on the one hand, or that crude journalistic spirit, not even de- 
serving the title of dilettantism in any noble sense, on the other hand, 
which have for the most part characterized the work that has come from 
our institutions of higher learning. I am thinking, of course, more espe- 
cially of the field of " modern languages " in its academic sense, in which 
it might almost be said that no work of creative scholarship has been ac- 
complished since the days of Child and Ticknor. In an age when, as 
Sainte-Beuve said, " it seems that to edit an old book already published, 
or to print some insignificant scrap for the first time, is a more serious 
claim to esteem than to have a style and ideas," it is particularly fitting 
to give a cordial welcome to a book which displays an interest in style and 
which makes a valiant effort to grapple with ideas. 

If we were to sum up the book in a phrase, we should say that in it 
Brunetiere speaks English. A nature so essentially French as Brune- 
tiere's could not use another tongue without altering its temperament in 
some measure; and Professor Babbitt, it is only fair to say, exhibits the 
divergence that such a " sea change " imposes on him. But it is the 
tradition of French academic criticism that speaks throughout the book. 
The very critics selected are those that Brunetiere himself would have 
selected as masters of his own art in his own country; the method of deal- 
ing with them is the method fixed, as it were, by him ; the wailing cry for 
lost traditions, for old standards, for set genres, is unmistakably his. 
In both Brunetiere and his American disciple we have the same confused 
dualism which attacks scientific positivism in literature and which in the 
very same breath defends the wholly positivistic theory of the literary 
genre. Both are moralists, controversialists, pamphleteers, rather than 
literary critics ; both exhibit the same suspicion of the imagination on its 
purely creative side. 

Take, for instance, Professor Babbitt's essay on Scherer. The reader 
will search in vain for a single allusion to literature or art, to the life of 
the imagination in any of its forms. He will find, instead, extended 
summaries of Scherer's views on relativity and the absolute, on progress 
and humanity, on Hegel and Napoleon. I have no fault to find with 
these admirable paraphrases of an author's thought on subjects that 
concern men at so many points, and merely express a nai've wonder at a 
theory of literary criticism that can be so inclusive as to find an interest 
in every subject under the sun except imaginative literature. 

In the two chapters on Sainte-Beuve, we might expect to find other 
preoccupations. Here indeed, we say, criticism will find and express 
itself; contact with this delicate and masterly spirit will encourage and 
inspire an attitude more purely esthetic. But what do we actually find? 
It is the author's theory that the relationship of a great writer with his 
literary predecessors has little or no bearing on his own peculiar genius; 
yet here we find the most minute analysis of Sainte-Beuve's relations to 
his spiritual predecessors, to La Bruyere, La Rochefoucauld, Bayle, 
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Horace, Montaigne, Vinet, and the rest. Professor Babbitt is constantly 
protesting against the tendency of criticism in " ceasing to be literary 
and becoming historical and biographical and scientific" ; yet here we find 
the emphasis wholly laid on Sainte-Beuve's relation to his time, to roman- 
ticists and naturalists, to anything and everything, in a word, except his 
own peculiar art as a critic of literature. His actual criticism of any 
poet, novelist, or other writer is passed over lightly with the quotation of 
an obiter dictum or an epigram; there is no attempt to analyze a single 
essay of the greatest critic with whom this book has to deal. 

We assume that this is what our author means when he tells us in his 
preface that he has not tried " to criticize criticism, at best a somewhat 
languid business, but to criticize critics, which may be a far more legiti- 
mate task." But what is it fair to ask of an essay on any great literary 
critic? His theories of Hegel and Napoleon, of progress and humanity, 
or his successes and failures in understanding and interpreting the great 
writers? May we not ask to have questions like these answered for us: 
How has he done his work; how has he made us understand the greatness 
of a great book or see the littleness of a little one ; what do art and criti- 
cism mean for him? But we might read these two chapters on Sainte- 
Beuve from start to finish without knowing the art of a single one of his 
own essays, his method of approaching a single author concretely, his 
genius in unraveling the difficult tangles of another man's genius. For 
this task of criticizing critics there is needed the same insight, critical 
insight, as in the original operation of the critic in criticizing poets and 
novelists ; and the fact is that Professor Babbitt is entirely lacking in this 
insight. He is a defender of tradition, an historian of ideas and tend- 
encies, a moralist, a popularizer of general ideas : anything and every- 
thing, in fact, except a critic or a student of criticism. 

His book suffers also in another way, from the lack of a unified 
attitude toward his central theme. The fact is that Professor Bab- 
bitt has no esthetic theory. He has much sensible advice to give 
on questions of critical practise: that criticism to-day needs standards, 
that judgment and selection must be added to taste, that tradition and 
the classics need more attention, that scientific positivism must be de- 
stroyed, that critical appreciation must be curbed this side of " superla- 
tivism." These he espouses with a masculine eloquence worthy of the 
best traditions of academic criticism. But to the questions — What is 
art? What is literature? What is criticism? — he offers no answers; 
and he has no answer for the very simple reason that he has never asked 
himself any of these questions. His utterances are controlled, not by 
any unified or consistent thought in the field of esthetics or critical the- 
ory, but by his personal bias in respect to the practical needs of the 
culture of to-day. In fine, if we might give the book the extended title 
which was common in works of its kind in the seventeenth century, it 
would read somewhat after this fashion : " A Discourse on the Intellectual 
and Literary Troubles of Our Times : In the form of a running comment 
on certain modern French critics; Together with a discussion of the 
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various confusions of thought current in our day; To which the author 
has added some of his own." 

The volume concludes with a valuable list of modern Trench critics 
and their works, which makes no pretensions to completeness, and which 
omits names of more or less importance such as Feugere, Monselet, Fro- 
mentin, Marc Monnier, Ganderax, Girardin, Rio, Seailles, Hello, Bois- 
sanade, Dubois, Demogeot, Spronck, Gustave Kahn, and Catulle MendSs. 

J. E. Spingarn. 

Amenia, N. Y. 

Die Aufgaben des Lehrers. Wilhelm Jerusalem. Wien und Leipzig: 

Wilhelm Braumuller. 1912. Pp. xii + 392. 

This, the latest volume from this many-sided and productive writer, 
has come, he declares, from next his heart. Entire absence of dogmatism, 
a fervor of conviction, and the sympathetic tone of an older colleague 
combine with clearness of philosophic insight and confidence of handling 
to make the book exceedingly stimulating. Jerusalem invites comparison 
with Matthias's " Praktische Padagogik " and with Miinch's " Geist des 
Lehramts." The first is, however, rather the critical inspector writing 
vom griinen Tisch; the latter, the university essayist grown gradually 
aloof; both lack Jerusalem's vitality and directness, his intimacy of 
appeal, and particularly his consistent psychological and sociological 
point of view which expresses a new emphasis in German educational 
writing. 

Frankly taking his text from Professor Eoyce's "Philosophy of 
Loyalty " to the effect that a genuine personality may be developed only 
through voluntary dedication to a great and significant social task, he 
summons the Oberlehrer to the ideal interpretations of his profession. 
The burden of progress and achievement is laid upon no social or eco- 
nomic scapegoat, but directly upon the teacher himself, whose duty it is 
more thoroughly to spiritualize his work and to discern its peculiar possi- 
bilities and dignity. For this, two great syntheses are necessary. The 
first is that of scholarship with the pedagogical attitude, and here Jeru- 
salem ably sets forth the real significance of the change which the sec- 
ondary teacher has undergone during the past two decades. Paulsen's 
view that the Oberlehrer must continue as an independent investigator is 
emphatically rejected in terms that certainly express the belief of a 
majority of German teachers to-day. 

" I must declare it unmistakably as my firm conviction," says Jeru- 
salem, "that broad and intelligent assimilation of knowledge and the 
continual increase of positive acquisitions directly applicable in school 
are more important than independent production in a narrowly limited 
field." "The only correct conception of our professional duty is that 
we place science and learning at the disposal of the school." Hence 
" among the tasks common to every teacher the scientific study of educa- 
tion is the first and most important." The second synthesis is that of 
teacher and state official. With our rapidly increasing socialization this 



